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2 : Our Fourfooted Friends 


- WHAT HUMANE 
¥ WORKERS ARE DOING 


i 


The frontispiece of this number is taken 
from a photograph recently sent the editor of 
this magazine, showing the manner in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Irons of Spokane, Washington, 
are travelling through the extreme western 
states teaching the much-needed gospel of 
humanity. There may be schools, churches 
and missions of various sorts in the country 
regions they travel through, but there, as 
everywhere, one might attend CMirchs or 
Sunday school every week in the year, and 
attend school every day in the year, without 
hearing one word spoken in behalf of the suf- 
fering cattle, sheep, horses and smaller animals, 
or being taught any lessons regarding the 
actual rights of these animals to good care and 
sympathetic consideration. In reply to a letter 
asking Mrs. Irons for some account of the work 
she and her husband are doing she writes :— 

‘“T really do not know what I can write that 
will be the most interesting and helpful. If all 
the interesting experiences we have had were 
written up it would fill a good-sized book. I 
think a short account of our methods of work 
might be as suitable as anything. 

“While I have been in this work in various 
‘ways for the past twenty-five years this is our 
trial trip in this rather unusual way — en van— 
but we are delighted with the success so far. 
We have been out nearly four months and we 
live in the van most of the time, though in large 
towns we sometimes take a room in order to be 
nearer our work, : 

“We visit all schools in city or country, and 
talk to the pupils on kindness to all creatures 
as the foundation of good character. We 
make numerous calls on doctors, ministers, 
editors, town and city officials, all teachers and 
superintendents of .schools, and_ influential 
citizens. We usually go to the country seat 
first, and, when possible, organize a Society for 


one or more evenings. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and lecture 
In this manner we go 
through the state, speaking in all the schools 
and giving public lectures. Some of our lec- 
tures we illustrate with the stereopticon. We 
do much house-to-house calling, leaving suitable 
literature, giving out picture cards and story 
leaflets to children in their homes, in school, 
and on the streets. oy 
“We make a great point of the need of 
humane education, that Crimes may decrease 
and a higher civilization be reached, and we 
stand as advocates for vegetarianism. When 
we come across abandoned dogs or cats, as.we 
have several times, we stop and hunt up some 
one who will care for them or mercifully put 
them to rest. We also look after horses and 
other stock that we find needing help, hunt up — 
the owners and appeal to them to be more just 
to the creatures that serve: themjayyesuawe 
addressed between six and seven thousand 
school children in less than four months. 
“Our beautiful pair of horses, ‘Our Girls’ 
we call them, are an object lesson — fat, sleek, 
full of lite, and happy, without bearing reins 
or blinders. At every stopping place they 
expect us to caress them, and are never dis- 
appointed ; and this helps to teach the right 
relationship between horses and their owners 
and the happy result of kindness. Then dear 
old ‘Tom,’ the family cat, travels with us and 
greatly enjoys his home in the van. He will 
sit for hours looking out the window at the 
passing scenery. This sight seeing he varies 
by daily exercise, in good weather, which he 
gets walking with his mistress. He walks until 
tired, then, of his own accord, jumps back into 
the van and curls himself upon his bed for a 
nap. He, too, shows what intelligence and 
affection a kindly treated cat is capable of. 
“We see many beautiful sights of wild and 


domestic animals as we travel through the 


country, and, alas! sad sights of neglect and 
abuse; but on the whole we like to believe that 
the world is growing more humane. 


Lydia A. Irons.” 
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Se ends this most interesting account of 
what two humane workers are doing, but with 
this Mrs. Irons sent a list of names she gathered 
by the way of those to whom she wished Our 
Fourfooted Friends could be sent. In very few 
instances are those who need the paper able to 
pay. Would not some few of our readers like 
to take one of these distant addresses, send 
them our paper and perhaps help them by 
correspondence? This is what Mrs. Irons 
writes about the paper: “It seems to me your 
paper grows better and better all the time. I 
appreciate your work more than I can express, 
And yet 
how painful it must be to those who are doing 


such work is so needed everywhere. 


it.” She gives one address, and in relation to 
it says, ‘“‘ This family seems kindly at heart, but 
they have the care of large herds of sheep and 
cattle on a cattle range where cruelty abounds: 
They are pioneers in a new country and not 
well-to-do, though not extremely poor. I hope 
you will «end all the papers you feel able to as 
| The stock of all kinds 
on these great ranges are a most pitiful sight. 


I believe no one who has any feeling could eat 


missionary work.... 


flesh were they to see and realize the suffer- 
ing of the poor creatures raised for that pur- 
pose on these cold, barren plains. It beggars 
description.” 


_A Recently Formed Animal Shelter. 


The first annual report of the Animal Refuge 
Department of the Portland, Maine, S. P.C.A, 
has been received and is very encouraging and 
interesting. So interesting, in fact, are the 
incidents that are given of the work that it 
would be a pleasure to quote largely from the 
report, and we cannot refrain from giving one 
incident, as it so exactly coincides with our own 
experiences in cases we get from Nantasket, 
Hull, and Winthrop, where we send agents 
every fall. 

«A fisherman, a permanent resident of one 
of the islands, found in the fall, among other 
deserted animals, a handsome maltese cat that 
had been a pet of a New York family during 


the summer. The cat had become so wild it 
was impossible to catch or even feed it, as other 
and bolder hungry creatures devoured ail the 
scraps thrown from the fisherman’s door. By 
midwinter so weak and 
emaciated he could hardly stagger through the 
snow. At this point the fisherman succeeded 
in getting near enough to throw the starving 


creature food. Then spring came; game.was 


the maltese was 


plentiful again, and by summer the maltese 
had become a prosperous looking animal. 
When the cat’s former mistress returned she 
was much pleased by his appearance and said 
to the fisherman, ‘What a fuss people make 
about leaving cats on the island. Now look 


at that maltese I had Jast summer. He has 


_been on the island all winter and is in splendid 


condition.’ Then the fisherman, said, ‘I told 
her first the facts and then a few things that 
were on my mind.’ It is pleasant to know 
that when the family went back to New York 
the next fall all their pet animals were taken 
off the island.” 

Another point made in this report from 
Portland is that ‘the very poor responded with 
a generosity out of proportion to their means. 
This, they often acknowledge, is not so much 
because they love cats as because they know 
what it is to be hungry and old and not wanted, 
and can imagine what it would be to have no 
shelter. 
abuse of animals.” 


Again, they live where they see much 


In ten months this newly formed refuge 
received 73 dogs and 614 cats. 
have been 
placed in homes, and others have been merci- 
fully put to death. This refuge was started by 
Mrs. Addison S. Thayer, who is at the head of 
the work, and whose deep sympathy for suffer- 
ing animals we well know. The 
illustrated with pictures of rescued dogs and 
Mrs. Thayer sent 


Lost. animals 
restored; good ones have been 


iTeportus 


cats and is worth reading. 
for, and generously paid for, a considerable 
number of our League reports to distribute in 
Portland, where she was forming this Animal 


Refuge. 
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An Act of Heroism, 


A Chicago school girl, Jennie Lutz, of 
Evanston, deserves a Carnegie medal, but as 
her brave deed was only done in the effort to 
save a dog’s life it will probably not be recog- 
nized in that way. On her way to school she 
saw a spaniel on the cartrack. A freight train 
was coming but the dog did not realize his 
danger and would not move, although Jennie 
called him. 
that Jennie thought she could jump on the 
but when she 
secured the dog she found the locomotive was 


The train was moving so slowly 
track, seize the dog and escape; 


almost upon her and-her only way of escape 
was to jump on the “pilot” in front of the 
engine. The train at once increased speed and 
she found it no easy task to hold herself on 
and keep the struggling, frightened dog from 
Eight miles the 
When the train 


reached Winnetka great was the astonishment 


jumping out-of her arms. 


plucky girl rode in this way. 


of the station master to see a girl clasping a 
dog in her arms clinging to the flag rod on the 
pilot. He signalled the train to stop and soon 
Jennie and the dog were the centre of a won- 
dering, excited but admiring group on the 
platform. Jennie said that her own dog was 
run over three years ago and she felt so badly 
about it she could not bear to see any dog run 
over without making an attempt to save him. 
As no claimant for the rescued dog appeared 
Jennie adopted it at once and if. he is as loyal 
as most dogs doubtless she will never regret 


her venturesome ride when she saved his life. 


A Good Work 


The annual report of the Elizabeth Peabody 
House, 87 and 89 Poplar Street, Boston, has a 
feature that should be very gratifying to all who 
One 
of the residents reports that “there is almost an 
incredible number of homeless cats in that 
neighborhood, wandering through the alleys and 


sympathize with the sufferings of animals. 


tenements and constantly handled by children 
who undoubtedly carry and spread the germs of 
disease.” There is also much cruelty shown to 


these animals. So out of pity for their suffering, 


and for the sake of human beings a receiving 
station to which the homeless cats and kittens 
can be taken, is made by fitting up a place in 
the basement where they can be cared. for 
temporarily. That this station has done good 
work may be known by the report that within 
three summer months 245 animals were taken 
in and transferred to the League, while a 
number more that were in very suffering condi- 
tion were chloroformed at the station. The 
writer of the report says, “I have seen unspeak- 
able things done to helpless creatures, not only 
by children but by grown people. Teaching the 
children to bring homeless and suffering animals ° 
to us ep peas a real difference in the attitude 
of many.” 

This is an example that if every mission or | 
settlement work would follow would not only 
save much suffering but be a practical lesson in 
humanity and lessen-the crimes that spring from 
selfishness and cruelty. It seems hard to under- 
stand why more who have the responsibility of 
teaching the young cannot realize what humane 
education would do in laying the foundation of 
right living. 


Story of Old Horses 


Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, whose humane work 
in New Hampshire -we have often spoken of, 
writes in a recent letter: “Two years ago a 
man in North Hinsdale named George Bae 
had a very old and thin horse which was com- 
plained about by the residents of Brattleboro, 
three miles away, where he went to peddle 
vegetables. I visited the man and made him 
promise. me before witnesses to kill the horse. 
He begged so hard that I granted him a few 
days of grace to enable him to procure another 
That night he sold the horse for five 
dollars, and before I could locate the poor 
creature it had passed through five or six hands. 
I had the man 
arrested for starving and abusing and working 


horse. 


and was in Massachusetts. 


a horse unfit for labor, but lost my case in spite 
of eleven witnesses who testified that the horse 
was starved and abused. The reason why I 
lost the case was because the judge did not 


—— 


painful disease. 
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MRS. POWERS AND A RESCUED HORSE, 


want the man’s sick wife to come on the town. 


Last month I visited the man’s barn again to 
see a horse that had been complained of by 
neighbors. ‘The man was not at home, so I 
led the horse out and examined him. He was 
nearly as thin as the first horse and had a very 
He could not stand on one of 
his fore-feet and all four feet were very sore, 
I got his photograph, then shot him. A number 
of men, including the constable who went with 
me, said it was the worst horse they ever saw. 
The owner of this horse, the cruel man who 
has abused and starved so many old horses, 


now has creeping paralysis and they say can- 
not live. | 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


Little Smokes 


‘Little Smokes,” the water spaniel that came 
to the gate of Bellevue Hospital, New York, a 
year or more ago, hungry and cold, and was 
adopted by Frank Nugent, the gatekeeper, gave 
his life to save the life of a’six-year-old girl who 
walked suddenly into the carriageway, just as 
the hospital ambulance was rushing through the 
gates with a dying patient. The driver could 
not pull up his horse in time, but ‘Little Smokes” 


made a quick run for the child and barked so 


violently that the child jumped and stumbled and 


rolled on the ground just out from under the 
wheels which passed over her preserver, breaking 
his back. It is said that the men connected with 
the hospital were not ashamed to shed tears over 
their valued little pet and have asked permission. 
to have him buried in the grounds of the hospital. 


A White Company 


The New York World has an interesting 
account of Baron Alington’s large farm in 
Dorsetshire, England, which is stocked with 
beasts and birds of various sorts, every one of 
which is white. It is said to be a very pretty 
sight to look over the beautiful park and see the 
droves of white deer, also the white geese, ducks 
and swans that are paddling about in the lakes. 
The fields are dotted with white cattle, not only 
the British varieties but the Bramin breed, other- 
wise known as zebus, and there are several of the 
sacred hump-backed bulls and cows. 

The white Angora goats have long horns and 
wavy pendant hair as fine as silk. There are 
white. guinea pigs, white pigeons, white mice 
and rats, white turkeys, and, although they are 


- not mentioned, there must be fine white horses, 


dogs and cats. Millionaires sometimes get 
weary seeing their dollars roll up and want a 
new and interesting occupation. Surely the 
occupation of stocking a farm with such beautiful 


creatures as these. must be a constant delight. 


Two Crows and a Squirrel. 


That squirrels have an absolute delight in 
teasing I have always believed since I used to 
watch the fat gray squirrels, that live in our 
tall old elm trees, tempt our cats and kittens 
to chase them. One squirrel had a favorite 
trick of sitting in the grass near the foot of a 
tree, his little gray paws quaintly folded across 
his white breast, so quiet, so indifferent to our 
cat who was a little distance away, quivering 
with hopeful anticipation, that it is no wonder 
the lively young Marcus, an unworthy name- 
sake of our beloved philosopher, Marcus Au- 
relius, thought he was sure this time of his 
game; but when Marcus would spring with 
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eager laste toward the tree the squirrel would 
make one graceful leap to the trunk and up 
would go Mr. Squirrel with Mr. 
nimbly climbing in his rear. 


Marcus 


Then it was that the squirrel got in his little 
bit of fun, and I saw him try it often enough to 
When 
Marcus had climbed up a pretty good distance 
he could 
not jump but would be obliged to back down, 


know he planned it and enjoyed it. 
on the great trunk of the tree, so far 


the squirrel would turn and run down the tree 
so near the cat, who had to cling with all four 
paws to the tree, that he actually flaunted his 
saucy tail in the cat's face. It seemed to me I 
could almost hear him laugh as the discomfited 
cat backed down the tree and walked away. 

Marcus is laid to rest beneath those tall 
trees, and the particular squirrel who teased 
him has gone the way of all the earth; but 
other squirrels make their home in the same 
good old trees that have seen many genera- 
tions of squirrels and cats and men and women 
come and go, and much the same stories repeat 
themselves. 

A few mornings ago when I was dressing I 
was looking out on the trees, now bare of foli- 
age, and I saw a squirrel run up a tree with 
the half of a biscuit in his mouth. He sat on a 
large limb and began to eat it, in sight of a 
crow that sat on a neighboring tree cawing 
noisily. s 

As the crow cawed he made advances toward 
the squirrel, and then I saw an amusing game 
of hunt the biscuit. When the crow drew near 
the squirrel would wait until he got quite close, 
then run a little way off, only a little way, and 
stop again. 
at the crow, biscuit in mouth, 


Once he turned and almost flew 
as if he were 
saying, ‘‘There now, catch me if you can!” 
This drove the crow wild and he changed his 
note, cawing in quite a different tone. In a 
minute I found out what this meant; he was 
calling another crow to come and help him. 
When both crows got on the tree the squirrel 
evidently began to think the fun had been 
carried as far as it was safe for him to go and 
he scampered down the tree so near the house 


that the crows did not dare to follow, but flew 
disconsolately off over the roof and away. 

I was sorry I could not have given them 
each a half a biscuit, for it is not pleasant to 
go down to one’s breakfast and think that any 
other living creature is hungry. But I knew 
that they were likely to get their share of the 
food put out daily for the blue jays and spar- 
rows and squirrels, as they are not at all bash- 
ful in helping themselves when food is around. 
Ass 


A Peacemaker . 

One of the latest good stories about dogs is 
The dog’s name 
is Queen, and her home is in St. Joseph’s, Mo. 
She has a record of having stopped more fights 
This is her 
two boys were fighting. One had the. 


taken from a Missouri paper. 


than any police officer'on the force. 
method : 
other down and was pounding him when Queen 
appeared upon the scene, seized the uppermost 
boy by his trouser’s leg and dragged him off his 
opponent, evidently believing in taking the part 
of the “under dog in a fight.” A few weeks 
ago Queen stopped a fight between a barber and 
one of his customers, and another time she tore 
the clothing off a driver who was abusing his 
horses. She is such a lover of law and order 
that she will not even allow a friendly scuffle in_ 
a saloon or bowling alley where she makes her 
headquarters. 

It would be a deserved compliment to pay her 
if she were elected honorary member of the 
Peace and the Humane Societies. . 


During a Manchurian engagement a Japanese 
officer found a Pekin spaniel wandering lost 
between the opposing lines. It came to whistle, 
and was at once affectionate. Later, when the 
charge sounded, the dog started forth with his 
new friend, but as it could not keep up with the 
rush, the Jap tucked it under his arm, and Se) 
led his men to victory. 


A cat belonging to the Duchess of Beaufort, 
being taken to a country seat other than the one 
where it had been born, turned back “home” 
after two unhappy days, covering the 200 inter- 
vening miles in safety. 


on 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


The Cattle on the Plains 
Word comes from the West that the snow 
storms are causing the death of thousands of 


Gattiemeon. the~ barren, unsheltered ranches. 
Perhaps death .by exposure is quicker than when 
it comes, as it does to so many of them, by star- 
vation and thirst. The effcrt to get a law 
enabling cattle owners to have them carried on 
the trains forty hours without rest, water or food 
is only a part of the whole barbarous system 
whereby men are raising cattle and sheep for 
food, utterly regardless of anything that they 
suffer. The whole of this magazine would not 
suffice to tell all the misery inflicted on them. 
In one storm at sea 750 sheep were washed 
overboard and many cattle were thrown over- 
board with broken limbs. Well might the cry go 
up from these innocent victims of mans cupidity 
and cruelty, ‘‘ How long, Oh Lord, how long?” 


fee PRAYER OF THE CATTLE 


LORD of Heaven, throned on high 
Above the clouds, above the sun,— , 
Look downward with all-seeing eye, 
Look hither, our dismay upon. 
Shed from Thy seat of boundless power 
Regard on this our passion-hour. 


Oh! Lord, the Christ, who ’neath a load 
Of sin and sorrow bent Thy neck, 

Who bore on Calvary’s steep road 

The cross that stemm’d creation’s wreck,— 
Though men who wear Thy badge deny 
Thy name, upon that name we cry. 


Men crucified Thee ; men to-day 

Defile thy all-embracing church,— 

We know not sin; our humble way 

Leads not e’en to Thy temple’s porch ; 

We are as those Thy kind hand raised, 

Thy poor, that hence Thy name have praised. 


Ours is the meekness tnat endures ; 
Our patience, like a steadfast tree, 
Stands in the torrent-pain that pours 
And sweeps all else to some dark sea. 
The patient bovine race unblest 

Is earth’s sad, dumb, pathetic guest. 


Sue for us now, Lord Chtist, mild Son 
Of yon dread Father throned apart. 

Sue for us now, O pitying One, 

Till Thy sweet pity rend His heart. 

Sue for us, Christ, compassionate, 

Melt with Thy tears the eyes of Fate. 
The hour is late, our sun sinks low 
Behind a storm-red, western cloud : 

Tho’ Death be swift, his steps seem slow ; 


Pain wraps us in a burning shroud. 


Plead for us, O compassionate 

Plead for us, Christ: the hour is late. 
WILLIAM CHARLES SCULLY. 

From the Pall Mall Magazine. 
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The Asphalt Question 


It will be interesting in case New York people 
succeed ink netormincw the. shots aeusorsce 
if all the asphalt streets will be repaved to prevent 
horses from slipping down, or if every driver will 
be compelled to put rubber shoes on his horses 
until the city gets ready to take up the asphalt 
pavement, and if there will be agents and ambu- 
lances enough to arrive within fifteen minutes at 


every spot in New York City where a horse falls | 


or a dog is injured. It would almost seem like 


the millenium if this could be brought about in 


any city. The following letters taken from New 


York papers contain suggestions that may be 
useful when applied to any city where the mistake 
has been made of paving with asphalt : — 


Replying to “Mr. J. M.” regarding his sug- 
gestion as to how to keep horses from slipping 
and falling on the slippery streets of New York, 
I would lke to ask how long the nail heads, toes 
and calks will stay sharp when the animal is 
driven on the hard asphalt pavement. It has 
been fully demonstrated that no matter how 
finely and carefully the calks may be sharpened 
in thirty minutes thereafter that sharp edge -is 
worn down and the animal is just as badly off as 
before. The only shoe that. will prevent the 
animal slipping (whether just newly shod or 
after the shoes are almost worn out) is a full 
rubber cushion shoe. 


A great many.people are writing you about 
the “poor horse” and the “asphalt pavement,” 
but offer no practical suggestions. When the 
aspalt pavements are laid they are in a hot, liquid 
state. By using the edge of a long board or 
other suitable instrument this hot asphalt can be 
cut into ridges or blocks, in imitation of bricks 
or Belgian pavements, which would give the 
horse something to stick his calks into in slippery 
weather, and, at the same time, not destroy the 
practical smoothness of the pavement for auto- 
mobiles or other vehicles. Why not give the 
idea a trial on some side street ? 


I have read with great interest the numerous 
letters in your valuable paper in regard to the 
slippery asphalt streets and the falling and _ suf- 
fering of the horses. Some two years ago, when 
in London, I fully investigated this subject there 
and venture to suggest that the London method 
might be employed here with excellent results. 
They have large boxes filled with fine gravel 


year. 


~ wounds. 


placed in the middle of each street. The distri- 
bution of the gravel is at the discretion of the 
superintendents of the street cleaners. It-is 
then allowed to remain on the streets and is not 
swept up immediately. The police are in entire 
sympathy with the street cleaners in this matter 
and-call their attention to it in case there is 
any neglect. 


Care of the Sea Gull 


The Philadelphia Worth Asmerican, January 
14, has an article on the wild bird preserve which 
has been secured by the Audubon Society of 
Louisiana. It consists of twenty-five islands 
with a total surface of 4000 acres, and it has 
been estimated that three million to five million 


young birds can be raised on these islands each 


the “ruthless hunters” that have been slaying 
these birds for their wings and eggs, and of the 
persistent demand for feathers and wings for 
millinery purposes. 

It is gratifying to humane readers to know 
that greater protection is going to be afforded 
the sea gulls, but the humanity of those who 
hold this wild bird preserve seems to need 
broadening out considerably, for the article com- 
ments on the destruction of eggs by the raccoon, 
thousands of these little animals sharing the 
islands with the gulls, and says that “the Audu-_ 
bon Society has just let exclusive privileges to a 
number of professional trappers, and it is expected 
that fully five thousand ’coons will be trapped 
this winter, the trappers making OS aa 
money from the furs.” 

Thus it appears that there is to be no lessen- 
ing of suffering or of cruelty on these islands 
but, on the contrary, much more, for death by 
shooting is quick and merciful; and even if birds 
are wounded they are not likely to live as many 
[this ive 
common thing for men and boys to set these 
diabolical contrivances and not go near them 


hours in torture as a trapped animal. 


again for several days or a week, leaving an ani- 
mal to suffer tortures from hunger, thirst and its 
Hunters themselves tell of finding in 
their traps the paw of some animal that has 
enawed off its wounded member in its agony to 


The article speaks in touching terms of | | 
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escape. If the raccoons are troublesome and 
must be killed to save the gulls, at least let a 
professedly humane society. find some less fiend- 
ishly cruel method of killing them than setting 
traps, unless the trap is a wooden box trap, 
catching the whole animal without injuring it, 
and is watched so that the animal will not be left 
in it to suffer terror for several hours. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


A Chance for Gratitude 


The indebtedness of mankind to the lower 
animals is very far from being realized and the 
domestic animals are still regarded more as nec- 
essary machines than living, sensitive creatures 
capable of suffering pain and deserving kind 
consideration. Every week we read in the news- 
papers the contents of wills in which many thou- 
sands of dollars are left to charitable work for 
human beings and not a hundred dollars left to 
advance the cause of humane education or sup- 
port shelters or hospitals for animals that have 
served the testators all their lives and very likely 
helped make the fortune they are leaving. A 
recent report from the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try gives the number of horses owned in Massa- 
chusetts as 143,139 with a total value of $15, 
809,296. They reckon that there are 190,627 
milch cows valued at $6,927,385. There were 
other cattle to the number of 92,447 and 40,818 
sheep. Yet these animals that represent so 
large a part of the comfort and industry of our 
state are starved, beaten, kicked, left without 
shelter and used in work until they can no 
longer stand up. 


The Boston 7ranscript, December 30, 1905, 
gave a list of the charities bestowed on colleges, 
museums, hospitals, homes, asylums, churches, 


and institutions of all sorts excepting societies 
carried on in the interests of the domestic ani- 
mals. Out of $66,000,000 no record is made of 
money given to advance the work of humane 
education or to protect the animals that doubtless 
have been a very great help and comfort to the 
men and women who give so much to other 
causes and forget these faithful friends and 
helpers. It seems rank ingratitude to give large 
gifts to various charities for mankind and entirely 
leave out those living, suffering creatures that 
spend their whole lives in service for man. 

Undoubtedly some money has been received 
during the last year from wills, but evidently the 
amounts were too small to make special mention 
of in the long list given. 

A recent bequest in the will of Marshall Field 
is recorded in the daily papers of $8,000,000 for 
a museum, probably devoted more especially to 
natural history, The study of nature so far in 
schools and colleges consists principally of killing 
animals and birds and destroying birds’ nests for 
collections. 

Apropos of the work of museums is the 
account given in the Pittsburg, Pa., Times of Prof, 
Theodore A. Schurr, who died in Baltimore this 
winter. The professor was called a “pioneer in 
the crusade against killing birds for the adorn_ 
ment of hats,’ but he had a collection of dead 
birds and butterflys representing 50,000 speci 
mens and valued at about $100,000, 
boys are fired by the spirit of the collector that 


So many 


it is quite possible natural history, in the way it 
is usually taught, will be responsible for almost 
as wholesale a slaughter of valuable birds as the 
women. who wear the more common feathers on 
their hats. 7 

Not that we approve of wearing feathers. Not 
even a quill should the lover of birds put on 
her hat; but it is strange how hard it is to teach 
the difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee.. There are bird charts to be had in every 
city that can be used in schools and libraries and 
museums to teach the size, form and color of all 
the birds.) leet» these 
slaughter and nest robbing for collections. 


suffice and stop bird 
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THE BOY AND -HIS. FRIENDS. 


| 
A STORY FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Last month I told the children about the 
Boy’s friends —'the hens and chickens; the 
birds; Blossom, the little red calf; and the 
toads and squirrels — and I hope the children 
all remember that these pretty and interesting 
creatures were the Boy’s friends because he 
never frightened them, or chased them, or 
threw stones at them, but fed them, and talked 
to them, and showed them that they could 
trust him to be kind to them. Now I will tell 
you about the Boy’s birthday. , 

It is a fine thing to wake up a pleasant 
morning and hear the birds singing close to 
your window and see the sun peeping in 
around the edges of the window shade, but 
when, besides this happiness, you happen to 
think that you are eight years old that very 
day, and that you are going to have a surprise, 
that makes you want to jump out of bed pretty 
quickly. So the Boy had scarcely got his 
eyes open before he was out of bed on the floor 


in front of his little washstand filling his basin» 


with good cold water, which makes little boys 
or girls clean and strong. 

When he felt that he was clean and fresh 
all over he dressed himself and brushed his 
hair, and then remembered to do what his 
mamma had taught him, which was not to 
leave his room until he had closed his eyes 
and thought quietly for a minute and then 
prayed, not just said without thinking, but 
really prayed this little prayer, —‘“I ask God 
to help me today to be honest, truthful and 
obedient, and to be kind to every living crea- 
ture, and try to do all the kind deeds that I 
can find to do, to all the people I meet and to 
the animals and birds that the good God has 
made.” 

Now the Boy was ready to open the win- 
dows wide and put his bed clothes and pillows 
just as his mother had shown him, so that the 
fresh air blowing through his room would make 
everything sweet and clean; then he went down 
stairs wondering what surprise his mother had 


for him. It was not always that he got a birth- 
day present, for his mother was trying to teach 
him that the happiest way to spend his birth- 
day was in trying to begin a new year of his. 
life by making others happy, not by expecting 
others to do things for him. 

When he came into the room where his 
mamma was getting breakfast she greeted him 
pleasantly and then told him to look around 
the room and see if there was anything for 
him; but just as he was going to begin to hunt — 
he felt something pulling at -his stockings. 
Looking down he discovered a beautiful little 
yellow kitten. 

The Boy screamed with delight and stooped 
to lift it up, when his mother stopped him and 
showed him that he must never lift it by its 
paws but take hold of its body gently and put 
one hand under its body to support it while he 
lifted it. ‘* You must handle the kitten just as 
carefully as you would like to be handled if 
you were a kitten. You know you would not 
like to be lifted up by one arm or by a leg, or 
be squeezed too tightly, or waked up suddenly 
if you were asleep, and told to jump around 
and frolic when you were tired and wanted 
tOResty 

The Boy promised his mother to be careful 
not to hurt the kitten and they began to think: 
about its name. ‘“ Let us call it Goldie it is so 
yellow,’ said the Boy. So Goldie was decided | 
upon for the kittens name. 

“Shall I give Goldie her breakfast before I 
have my breakfast, mamma?” said the Boy. 

“You may get it ready and put it under the 
kitchen table, then Goldie can be eating her 
breakfast while we are eating ours, for no 
doubt she is just as hungry as we are.” 

“What shall I give her?” | 

“You may put some milk in a deep saucer, 
or in that little bowl of yours, and break up 
some bread in it; or when we have oatmeal for 
breakfast you can give her some of. that with 
her milk. She will want something different 
for her dinner, a little cooked meat, perhaps, 
cut up fine with potato and gravy, or fish, or 
beans. You must not give her much meat until 
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she is larger, but most cats need some meat or 
fish or they get very hungry. I have heard of 
cats that lived very well on vegetables, but I 
think dogs and cats are very much like chil- 
dren, you can’t make them all eat the same 
thing, and they like variety. If you have a 
horse, or cow, or dog, or cat, it is your duty to 
feed it well and not let it go hungry, and you 
should always keep fresh water where the 
animal can get it.” 

“ T will remember that, mamma, for I don’t 
like to be hungry or thirsty myself, but I can 
ask if I want anvthing and the animals can’t 
always make us understand what they want.” 

When breakfast was over ‘Goldie and the 
Boy both went out together, and the Boy fed 
his hens and chickens. Goldie did not know 
whether to be afraid of the hens or not, but she 
soon got used to them and the Boy taught her 
not to chase them. 

After the hens were fed the Boy asked his 
mother: to give him some nuts and_ bread 
crumbs and let him go a little way into the 
woods and feed the gray squirrels and the 
birds. He wanted to take Goldie with him 
but his mother advised him to leave Goldie at 
home. There were traps sometimes set by 
cruel men and boys, she told him, in which 
Goldie might get caught, so the Boy started 
off without Goldie, and after crossing the field 
where Little Blossom was feeding, and stopping 
to pat her, he climbed over a stone wall and 
ran into a thick grove of pine and spruce trees. 

He sat down at the foot of one of the trees 
and began to call] the squirrels in a way his 
father had taught him to do. Just as one 
bright-eyed little fellow was jumping from 
bough to bough, always getting a little nearer, 
with eyes fixed on the handful of nuts held out 
to tempt him, the Boy heard a long plaintive 
howl which sounded as if some dog were in 
creat distress. It did not sound far away and 
while the Boy listened it came again and again, 
sometimes changing into a sharp cry. 

Now Henry, for this was the Boy’s real 
name, never had a dog, and he was a little 
afraid of dogs, but he was sure the dog he 


heard crying so pitifully was suffering, and he 
was too kind-hearted a boy to run away from 
a suffering creature, because he was afraid. So 
he lett) the nite vunder the tree and. went 
through the bushes in the direction of the 
sound. The nearer he approached the more 
loud and pitiful were the cries, as if the dog 
heard him coming and cried out “Oh, do 
hurry and help me; I am in great trouble !” 

-In another moment Henry saw a_ brown 
spaniel struggling to get to him but caught in 
some way, and getting nearer he found that 
the poor dog’s leg was caught and held fast in 
a cruel steel trap. 

The dog must have been there all night at 
least, for the ground was torn up all around 
the trap where he had been struggling to get 
away. His tongue was hanging out of his 
mouth and he was panting in quick, short 
breaths, showing that he was suffering very 
much. SN URIS 
( To be continued. ) 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
OF HUMANE WORK ~< 


x 


Cecilia A. Wolsey, whose stage name was 
Lillian Western, left behind her when she died 
They 
had been her only companions and probably her 


a dog, a parrot anda cage of love birds. 


only comfort and solace during last year of her 
life, therefore it should not seem strange that she 
left in her will $15,000 to be used in taking care 
of them as long as they live. 
she trusted is charged with their care, and after 
their death the money is to go to the American 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


A friend whom 


Many persons have doubtless shed tears over 
the fate of Uncle Tom, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
when his kind master died without making any 
provision for his slaves; but few persons think 
what dumb animals suffer when they have had a 
good home and affectionate care and are 
suddenly turned out upon the world to any hard 
fate that may befall them. It is far kinder to 
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order such animals mercifully killed than to leave 
them to fall into indifferent hands; but if it does 
not seem right in the owners eyes to have them 
put out of reach of misery it is certainly a duty 
to make some provision for their future comfort 
and safety. 


Our Work for Horses 


In the work the League has been doing 
every week of getting suffering horses that are 
unfit for work away from men who are starving 
and working them to death we find the ma- 
jority of these wretched animals are old and have 
doubtless served man faithfully all the years of 
their youth and middle age; then in old age, 
when they should enjoy a well-earned rest or else 
be mercifully killed, they are treated worse than 
they ever have been before and often passed 
from one owner to another within one or two 
weeks’ time. 

A horse bought by the League January 23, 
was so lame that he could not step on one foot 
excepting as he rested his heel on the ground; 
he had also been kept at the point of starvation, 
yet his owner was holding on to him in the ex- 
He knew he could 
get five dollars out of him in one day and one 


pectation of a snow storm. 


night if a snow came, and perhaps the horse 
would hold out.to work several days, hauling 
snow off the streets, aided by another horse, and 
covered with a blanket to hide his emaciated 
condition. | 

In stables on some of the back streets on the 
outskirts of the city these wretched and starving 
old horses are hidden away and are trafficed back 
and forth between men who bargain in them, 
sometimes being sold in shares at ten cents each. 
And there is no law as far as I can find out that 
will enable humane persons to go into these 
stables and take these horses away to be killed. 
‘You can’t take a poor man’s horse away from 
him” is the reply I have repeatedly heard when 
I made a complaint. 
do that I can see but to buy them and save them 
a few weeks or months of suffering. But the 
They 
are everywhere in the city, town and country, 


number of these horses is very great. 


Thus there is nothing to_ 


and death must come to many of them in some 


_ dark, cold and comfortless barn where they fall 


and die in the narrow stall, without bed or 
blanket to make their last hours less wretched, 
or on the street in harness trying with their last 
breath to draw the “cruel load.” The League's 
Horse Fund is very low. Oh for one generous 
sum to help these poor horses in our city that 
are driven through back streets out into the— 
suburbs but carefully kept from city streets 
where they would be seen in the light of day. 
We know where we can get them. - Cases are 
often reported to me at the League. 

One man told me that when the snow comes 
these horses are worked constantly day and 
Every 
ounce of flesh is required from them and no- 
mercy is shown them. Yet only the other day 
I heard of a good “Christian” family who had 
sold an old horse they had had twelve years. 
And they did not even have the excuse of 
needing the money they got by selling this 
faithful servant and friend into almost certain 
wretchedness for the remaining years of his life. 


night, until they can stand no longer. 


Which is Brute? 


Jerome K. Jerome thus expresses a common 
attitude of man in relation to the dog who will 
stick to his master Whatever misfortune over- 
takes him, and defends him even with his life, 
if that is required : 

“Ah! old staunch friena, with your deep, 
clear eyes and bright, quick glances that take 
in all one has to. say before one has time to 
speak it, do you know you are only an animal 
: Do you know that dull- 
eyed, gin-sodden lout leaning against the post 


and have no mind? 


out there is immeasurably your intellectual 
superior? Do you know that every little- 
minded, selfish scoundrel, who never did a 
gentle deed or said a kind word, who never 
had a thought that was not mean or low, or a 
desire that was not mean and base, whose every 
action is a fraud, and whose every utterance 
is a lie,—do you know that these crawling 


skulks are as much superior to you as the sun 
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is to a rush light, you honorable, brave-hearted, 
unselfish brute? They are men, you know, and 
men are the greatest, noblest and wisest and 
best beings in the whole vast, eternal universe! 
Any man will tell you that.” 


The Immortality of Animals 

Many of the wisest of mankind in ail ages 
have believed that the lower animals as well as 
man exist after death; that all living creatures 
have minds, in however small a degree, and 
that mind is as indestructible as matter. 
Loti says: 


Pierre 


“TI have seen with an infinitely sad disquie- 
tude the souls of animals appear in the depth 
of their eyes suddenly, as sad as a human soul, 
and search for my soul with tenderness, sup- 
plication and terror; and I have felt a deeper 
pity for the souls of animals than I have for 
those of my brothers, because they were with- 

out speech, and incapable of coming forth from 
their semi-night.” Ruskin observes that “there 
is in every animal’s eye a dim image and gleam 
of humanity, a flash of strange light, through 
which their life looks out and up’to the great 
mystery of our command over them and claims 
the fellowship of the creature, if not of the 
soul.” 

If animals had the power of logical thought 
and of speech they might argue very ingent- 
ously, if not conclusively, in favor of their own 
immortality. Addressing man through one of 
‘their representatives, the dog or the horse, we 
will suppose they might say: ‘ We have, 
fundamentally, the same natures that you have. 
We feel pleasure and pain, and are subject to 


moods; we have affection, jealousy, vanity and - 


pride; we enjoy the smile of approval from our 
superiors, and dread their displeasure; we are 
not devoid of imitation and curiosity. We have 
some sense of beauty, some imagination, and 
some power of reasoning. We are not entirely 
desitute of reverence. We are capable of im- 
provement by education and inheritance. Your 
philosophers teach that mind is imperishable. 
Certainly we have minds, distinct, individual 


minds. Mental as well as bodily characteristics 


are subject to the law of heredity with us pre- 
cisely as they are among human beings. If 
your minds are immortal, why are not our 
minds also immortal? Your philosophers refer, 
in proof of man’s immortality, to the fact that 
his consciousness persists, while the atoms of 
his brain and body are constantly changing, 
that memory and identity extend through years, 
although the body has changed many times, 
showing that the impressions must be made on 
something that is not, like the brain, subject to 
change. This is just as true ofus. The atoms 
come and go; but our identity, as shown in 
memory reaching back a dozen years or more, 
persists amid all material fluctuations.” 
B. F., Underwood. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The Dogs of One Day 


The following dogs were received at the 


‘League in one day, January 17th, 1906 :— 


Old male Boston Terrier, sick. Old male 
Gordon setter, sick. Male collie, 11 years old, 


‘sick. Young healthy male yellow mongrel bull- 


dog.: Stray male pug, five or six years old, 
picked up in South Boston. Stray female collie 
brought in from Auburndale by a woman who 
had had her for two 6r three months. Small 
female Boston terrier puppy, about three weeks 
old, that had been deserted by a lodger at the 
South End. 
brought in from Somerville to be chloroformed. 
Sick female puppy brought in from Common 
Street to be chloroformed. 


Male mongrel bull terrier, sick, 


Very handsome 
thoroughbred female fox terrier, 15 months old, 
warranted house-broken and very kind to  chil- 
dren, brought in by a man from the South End 
who had no place to keep her. Dark brindle 

Old 
Three 


stray female mongrel from South Boston. 
sick male St. Bernard from Auburndale. 

female mongrel puppies senc in by express in 
a box, plump and with enormous appetites, 
Message sent with them was, “ No use for them, 
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do as you like with them.” Stray yellow and 
white mongrel about five years old, from South 
Boston, sent in by a lady, who had found him on 
the street. Male fox terrier, sick, sent in to be 
chloroformed. Young, healthy, male, yellow 
and white bulldog sent in from the South End, 
«Name Cupid,’ kind to children, goes for cats, 
Old, male, 
sick Boston terrier sent in from Back Bay to be 
Gordon setter said to be 19 years 
old, blind in both eyes, brought in from Eliot 


find home in the country if possible.”’ 
chloroformed. 


Street to be chloroformed. 
old, lame and sick, sent in from Dorchester to 
be chloroformed. Young, male, yellow bulldog, 
lost or deserted, brought in from the North End. 


In Memory of Ben Bolt 

We received a donation of $14.54 last month 
which had a special interest for us. It was in 
memory of Mrs. Franklin Couch’s beautiful dog, 
Ben Bolt, whose picture appeared some time ago 
in Our Fourfooted Friends, and was accom- 
panied by the following letter : — “‘I opened my 
dear Bennie’s bank the first time since our Fair 
in July, for I always have put his money in with 
that fund, and I was surprised and so glad to 
find $34/54.. [)sendr the -check{ toiyou, Mrs: 
Smith, asking you to use it to give the dear dogs 
and cats at the League as much comfort and 
happiness as it will purchase for them on Christ- 
mas day, and enter it—-‘In Memory of Ben 
Bolt ah; 
loved by all the membefs of the family, died in 
1903, at the age of seven years, but is not for- 


This highly prized and valuable dog, 


gotten and in his name other dogs receive help 


and comfort, an illustration.of Robert Browning’s 


Verse see 
“That love for one from which there does 
not spring 
Wide love for all is but a worthless thing.” 


Another very welcome donation was $13.25, 
the proceeds of a fair held in Somerville, Decem- 
ber 9, by Fanny Doty and Mildred Baker, 
assisted by Gladys Bowditch and Terese Dewey. 
Not only did the money come at a time when a 
great many dogs, cats and kittens were being 
sent in and brought in from the streets needing 
food, but to feed so many mouths takes a good 
many dollars. 


Male callie, 11 years . 


Dogs. 


Do not forget the Bird Lecture to be given by 
Schuyler Matthews at Steinert Hall, March 5, 
at 3 P.M. The tickets are fifty cents and one 
dollar. If you purchase a ticket and cannot go 
at least you will have the comfort of knowing 
that you have helped the League. 


The public meeting of the League will take 
place at Park Street vestry, Thursday afternoon 
February 15, at 3 o'clock. It is hoped that all 
members will make an effort to be present and 
bring their friends. After the meeting tea will 
be served in the refreshment room at twenty-five — 
cents which includes admission and tea. A sale 
of home made cake will probably be added to it. 


Colson’s Cleaner 


the best thing for 


Washing Small Animals 


used and for sale at 


THE ANIMAL | 
RESCUE LEAGUE 


Pint, 25c. Gallon, $1.00. 5 Gallons, $3.50 


Send in your orders 


a 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, 


A series of 16 Post Cards in black, blue and bronze 
green, illustrating the following subjects: 1. The 
Cats’ Christmas Tree. 2. Dog Yards and Kennels. 
3. Kennels, Dog Yards, Cat Yards. 4. A Corner of 
the Yards. 5. A Visitor to the League. 6. Animal 
Rescue League Fountain. 7. Waiting for Homes. 
8. Flower Day. 9. A Corner of the Cat Room. 
10. Some League Dogs: Thelma. 11. Some League 
Leo. 12. The Kindness Club. 13 Some 
League Dogs: Fanny. 14. Waiting for Breakfast — 
(Cats). 15. Some League Dogs: Fluffy. 16. A Little 
Helper. 


Order cards by the numbers. Cards mailed Ppost- 


paid for 30 cents dozen, or $2.50 a hundred. 


Orders for less than one dozen not supplied by maid. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE, 
51 Carver Street, Boston. 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


Frank A. Burrelle Has Developed the 4 


Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
. Journalist . editori- 

ally says:. “‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
‘Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 
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Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 
extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 


by the»Animal 
Rescue League, 
Boston. Regular 


size, roc. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 
on receipt of price. | 


CHARLES I. BICKUM 
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5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 
OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Crist 
Mill Puppy Bread 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


WE WILL CURE 
Your Cough 
WihH A 50c. BOFRLE 


Pe Ons 


laynes Balsam of Tar 


Refund Your Money 
JAYNES & CO., 


TRADE-MARK 


DRUGGISTS 
50 Washington Street, Cor. Hanover 
877 Washington Street, Opp. Oak 
143 Summer Street, Cor. South 
129 Summer Street 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


12mo0 Cloth 178 Pages 


Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents | 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 


which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. 


The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 


the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 


another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. 


Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 


Mailing price 50 cents. 


Secrets of the Woods. 


Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wood Folk at School. 


Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers. 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Frank J. Sulivan, M.D. 


Specialist 


Hiseases of small Animals 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


So OG EP. Veli aye 


~LYTIAN | 


Hospital for Animals E 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. — 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston, 


